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A Prayer for ‘Two Deans 


Almighty and eternal God, 


Who, through Thy Son Jesus Christ, hast given unto us the Church 
and who, through Thy Holy Spirit, hast raised up men to maintain, 
direct and govern the Church; 


We give Thee humble and hearty thanks for Thy servants, James 
Cannon and Robert Cushman, 


Whom Thou hast set in authority over this school for the preparation 
ofa holy and a learned ministry. 


To one grant quietness, deserved leisure and the abiding knowledge 
of work well done for Thee; 


To the other grant assurance of Thy Call, vision for the days ahead 
and patience in the journey. 


Continue Thy blessing on our school, that it may be a blessing to 


the Church. 


And to Thee we shall ascribe the glory, as is most due, 
in this age and in the age to come. Amen. 


JAMeEs T. CLELAND 


PUBLISHED IN Fepruary, May, NoveMBER, AND JANUARY 
Entered as Second-Class Matter February 19, 1936, at the Post Office at 
Durham, N. C., under the Act of August 24, 1912. 
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Editorial 


This issue is a vale atque ave. lf you do not understand Latin, 
cheer up, we shall try to make it clear as we, and you, proceed. It 
is a vale, a “farewell,” to Dean Cannon, who has relinquished the 
Deanship, burdened with a too great measure of ill health. Inside 
you may read the reaction of faculty and students to his withdrawal 
from an inner sanctum which was distinguished by its ever-open door. 
None of us who were present at the Dean’s last chapel will forget 
how he told us that the Divinity School had been his “life and his 
love.” The Benediction will always be remembered as, with a catch 
in his voice, he called down on each of us the blessing of his God and 
ours. Dr. and Mrs. Cannon carry with them our love, symbolized in 
gifts of a Duke chair and jewelry presented to them by the faculty and 
their wives at a happy surprise party in the Dean’s home. 

Yet, unlike Hamlet’s prophecy, the rest is not silence. The mantle 
of Cannon has fallen on Cushman, Robert E. Cushman, Professor of 
Systematic Theology, a member of the faculty since 1945. To him 
we say ave which, being interpreted, is “hail.” You know his ecclesi- 
astical lineage, his theological acumen, his classroom erudition. He 
brings to the Deanship a knowledge of our traditions, an understand- 
ing of his colleagues, a capacity for hard and long hours of work 
and a love for the Church, Methodist and ecumenical. 

So onward we go, with a salute to the past and a rebel yell for 


the future. 


X 


JAMES CANNON 


Two Appreciations 


On October 1, 1958, James Cannon resigned as Dean of the Di- 
vinity School. His faculty wishes to say to him, “Thank you. Well 
done. Go with God’s blessing.” 
nor a eulogy; as a result, questions arise as to the insertion or the 
omission of multitudinous detail in his curriculum vitae. It is, rather, 
a spontaneous, though official, appreciation ; therefore, embarrassment 
arises lest we wear our corporate heart on our departmental sleeve, 
with a maudlin piece of sentimentality as the outcome. 

James Cannon was born in Virginia in the Gay Nineties, son of a 
notable Southern churchman, pupil of the legendary Sawney Webb at 
Bell Buckle in Tennessee, A.B.,in 1914 of Trinity College, A.M. of 
Princeton University in 1917. He had served as editor of the Rich- 
mond Virginian, business manager of the Virginia Christian Advocate, 
and Senior Chaplain in France of the First Division of the American 
Expeditionary Force before he returned, with the Croix de Guerre 
(awarded for burying the dead under enemy fire), to resume in 1919 
his long career at Trinity College. He brought to that vocation aca- 
demic competence, business acumen, and spiritual knowledge of the 
cure of souls. Then began a multifarious career centered in his Alma 
Mater, ramified in all directions. Space would fail to tell in detail 
of classes taught; committees sat on, many presided over; articles 
written ; books authored ; further degrees taken (Princeton Theological 
Seminary: Th.B. ’25 and Th.M ’25). Let us move on from Trinity 
College to the new Divinity School of the new Duke University and 
try to embrace his service here as one of its creators and sustainers. 
In 1926 he was appointed Ivey Professor of the History of Religions 
and Missions. He taught a variety of courses, changing, adding to, 
repeatedly revising his offerings—if not his notes. He served on in- 
numerable committees, usually the key committees, often as the chair- 
man, always as the work-horse: registration, library, theses, Bulletin, 
curriculum, admissions, summer session, convocation, M.R.E. degree, 
Gray Lectures, scholarship. It has been estimated that he served 
on seventeen committees for a total of one hundred twelve committee- 
years and chaired twelve committees for a total of sixty-one committee- 
years. When new committees were added, from time to time, Dr. 
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Cannon was an original member of fifteen of them and chairman of 
six. From 1950 to 1952 he served simultaneously on ten committees 
and was chairman of six. How is this type of person replaced? He 
was, de facto if not de jure, advisor to four deans: Russell, Garber, 
Branscomb, and Bosley. It was almost inevitable, therefore, when Dr. 
Bosley left the Divinity School for Evanston in 1950, that James 
Cannon should have moved by easy stages—Chairman of the Faculty, 
1950; Acting Dean, 1950-51—to the Deanship in 1951. 

Betore we seek to tell of the years 1951-1958, let us look beyond 
Duke at this man’s extra-mural activities. He won his Phi Beta 
Kappa key and has served as secretary of the Duke Chapter since 
1928. He soon became delegate to regional and national meetings of 
the society, chaired the South Atlantic District, and in 1953 was 
named Senator to the National Senate, one of the twenty-four-member 
policy-making cabinet. He wrote articles for missionary journals 
and was advisory editor of The Muslim World from 1947 to 1955. 
He penned The History of Southern Methodist Missions in 1926 and, 
with Dr. H. E. Spence, co-authored A Guide to the Study of the 
English Bible, which was textbook for “Freshman Bible” in the 
early years. He served the church he loved on its boards and at its 
conferences: Annual, Jurisdictional, and General. He is currently 
the President of the Association of Methodist Theological Schools. 
Many can tell of his sleepy, watchful pose through hours of debate 
and his canny reconciliation of seemingly antithetical resolutions. He 
moved from ministerial politics to ecclesiastical statesmanship with 
shrewd, spiritual effectiveness. It is not surprising that Birmingham- 
Southern College conferred on him the D.D. (honoris causa) in 1938, 
and Kentucky Wesleyan College the honorary LL.D in 1956. He was 
a “kenspeckle” figure, academically and ecclesiastically, locally and 
nationally. 

How can we appraise his Deanship? The five members of the 
faculty who have prepared this paper have each jotted down facts and 
figures and phrases which pin-point that which to each is specially 
worthy of remembrance. Perhaps the best thing to be done is to 
pour out their comments as a thank-offering to our Dean. He estab- 
lished the Divinity School on a rock financially; he sat, for hours on 
end, in his office, always ready to see faculty and students, individually 
and in groups; he kept his fingers, his head, and his heart on all com- 
mittee deliberations and often accepted findings over which he himself 
shook his head; he developed contacts with the alumni—the open- 
house on Homecoming Day, the yearly Seminars through the state, 
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the periodic reunions; he sponsored the Clinic in Preaching and made 
money available for its continuance; he improved the quality of aca- 
demic work by the creation of the Senior Seminars, by the extension 
of the M.R.E. degree to two years, and by the raising of standards 
for admission; he set afoot the improvement in the “plant”: the en- 
larged library, the refurbishing of York Chapel with an organ and a 
carpet and a P. A. system, the Preaching Room, the Christian Edu- 
cation Room; he encouraged the Convocation and the Pastors’ School ; 
he made available extra funds for faculty annuities and was honest 
and generous in faculty promotions. Yet this sounds cold; such a 
resume is of the head rather than the heart. Therefore, here is a 
catena of phrases which may bring these dry bones to life: “his bird- 
dog capacity for searching out and bringing back extra financial aid 
for the school”; ‘his concern for faithful scholarship, the intellectual 
love of God’’; “his emphasis on regularity and reality in the devotional 
life of the individual and the entire Divinity School’; “his calling a 
spade a spade rather than a silver spoon or a bloody shovel”; “his 
thoughtful, pawky, incisive public utterances”; “his confidence in his 
faculty and his constant support of them in public, whatever he said 
to each behind a closed door’; “his manifold and secret kindnesses 
to faculty, staff, and students especially in sickness, crisis, and special 
need”; “his fairness and equity in Summer School employment” ; 
“his generous heart beneath his abrupt manner”; “his witty, even 
caustic, irony and gentle, steady prodding” ; “his ability to make lonely 
decisions and stand by them’’; “‘his ecumenical love for his colleagues 
and his students, under God in Christ”; “his generous availability 
and his detailed attention to duty.” He is the Divinity School be- 
come flesh. 

This is the end of an era. James Cannon is the last active mem- 
ber of the Divinity School Faculty which dates back to the founding 
of the school in 1926. Two are with God; three are in retirement; 
two are active elsewhere. We shall not forget that his work as Dean 
was accomplished under the constant handicap of ill health—three 
major illnesses in seven years—symbolized by the fact that the very 
day he was to be installed as Dean he lay in the Duke Hospital 
awaiting surgery. He goes into retirement from the Deanship with 
one major and constant blessing: Margaret Wagner Faw Cannon, the 
helpmeet whom he chose in 1920; the gracious First Lady of the 
Divinity School; an understanding, hard-working, effective daughter 
of God and the Dean’s good companion. We rejoice that she will 
share his well-won retirement. To him we say, “Thank you, Sir,” 
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knowing that only his reserved and disciplined nature forbids him to 
hear his Lord’s “Well done, good and faithful servant.”’ 


THe Divinity ScHoot FAcuLty 


Today the inexorable processes of time will take from active service 
among us the man who has done more than anyone else to shape the 
ministerial careers of each one of us. Today the resignation of James 
Cannon as Dean of the Divinity School becomes effective. 

At the time of this writing we do not know who his successor will 
be; but that concern is not uppermost in our minds. There will be 
time enough in the weeks ahead to face that issue and to lay plans for 
our corporate future. But today our job is to take stock of an era 
which is coming to a close in the history of our school, an era which 
has borne the peronal impress of James Cannon and has been animated 
by his utter devotion to the interests of the Divinity School. 

He stood before us in Chapel last week and told us that the Di- 
vinity School had been his whole life, and the careers of its alumni 
his hope of earthly immortality. As he said those words, a new 
understanding of the man and of his work came to many of us. Per- 
haps we had not realized before the intensity of his personal identifi- 
cation with the school. Perhaps we had not appreciated before the 
way that his mind ranged over every least detail of our seminary life 
because it was a vitally important part of his own life. Perhaps we 
had not understood that when he goaded us to higher achievement 
it was because he felt that our achievement was his achievement, and 
he could not tolerate poor performance in us any more than he could 
in himself. 

Not all of us, however, were prey to such misunderstanding. Those 
of us who have known hardship or tragedy in our Divinity School 
years had good reason to know him better. Ask the student who has 
lost a loved one, or had a sick child or suffered a financial reverse. He 
will tell you of Dean Cannon’s warm and ready sympathy, of his un- 
failing generosity when help was needed. He identified himself with 
our troubles no less than with our duties. 

When we see a man who has so completely given his life to our 
school coming to the end of his active service, we can only feel regret 
that this must be and gratitude that his service has been so rich. 
There is no other pledge we can make him, and no other that he 
would ask of us, than that we shall make it our special intention that 
our ministry in the Church of Christ shall be a worthy memorial to 
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his labors and that we shall give to the churches we serve the same 
sort of devotion that he has given to the Divinity School. 

This pledge we now give him as representatives of the student 
body, with the prayer that the Lord, who has given him an under- 
standing heart, may bring our service to as fine a close. 


Tue Divinity SCHOOL STUDENT Bopy 


HIRAM EARL MYERS 


An Appreciation 


With the coming commencement of 1958, another of the tested 
and true servants of Duke University will lay down the heavy duties 
of his professorship and retire to private life. The reference is to 
Dr. H. E. Myers who has been associated with Trinity College and 
Duke University for more than forty years and who has been on its 
teaching staff for more than thirty years. He became a professor in 
Trinity College in 1926 and has been connected with the institution 
ever since that time. This paper is an attempt to evaluate his services 
and express a proper appreciation of the same. 

Professor Myers was born near Wadesboro, N. C., July 20, 1889. 
He became a member of the Methodist Church at that place in 1901 
and has been a devoted member of that institution throughout the 
years. Since he has worked with the Church so effectively and loyally, 
and since he doubtless contemplates further service to it, perhaps it 
would be well to trace his connection with it as a preliminary to our 
account of his academic work. He was fully ordained into the ministry 
in 1918 and served a number of churches during a successful pastorate. 
These churches in order and by date follow: Graham, N. C., 1915-17; 
Trinity, Manchester, N. H., 1917-20; South Main, Salisbury, N. C., 
1920; City Road, Elizabeth City, N. C., 1920-23; Duke Memorial, 
Durham, N. C., 1923-25. It was from the pulpit of the last named 
church that he was called to become a teacher in his Alma Mater. 
His popularity with that congregation is attested to by the fact that 
on numerous occasions he has been called to assist in marriages, 
funerals and other church activities. Dr. Myers was also a chaplain 
in the armed services during World War I. 

Dr. Myers was graduated from Trinity College in 1915 with the 
Bachelor of Arts degree. He received the degree of Bachelor of 
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Sacred Theology from the Boston University School of Theology 
in 1920, and the degree of Master of Sacred Theology from that same 
institution in 1926. He was awarded the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Divinity by Elon College in 1950. 

Since 1928, Professor Myers has been on the staff of the Duke 
Divinity School. He was for a short time connected with the De- 
partment of Homiletics but the greater part of his work has been 
with the Department of New Testament. In connection with that 
department he has taught courses and assisted in seminar work. He 
has faithfully served on the various committees to which he was 
appointed and has contributed much to the general welfare and work 
of the school through participation in faculty meetings and in other 
ways. 

While Professor Myers has been closely associated with the Di- 
vinity School throughout these years, his work has been greatly limited 
because of his obligations to other phases of University work. As 
Chairman of the Department uf Undergraduate Religion and as Di- 
rector of Undergraduate Studies in Religion, he has rendered in- 
estimable service to the University in those capacities. While the 
members of the Undergraduate Department will most likely give a 
fuller account and a more definite appraisal of his work, it seems not 
out of place that we here pay him a tribute for the faithful and eff- 
cient discharge of his duties in that field. He has carried out his work 
with clarity of thought, persistence of effort, devotion of spirit and with 
carefulness and conscientiousness. Through the graciousness and gen- 
erosity of his wife and himself he has built up a remarkable esprit 
de corps among the undergraduate teachers and their wives through 
the incomparable hospitality which they have shown the group in their 
home. 

Mr. Myers has received many honors and has been connected with 
many notable societies during his academic career. A popular stu- 
dent as an undergraduate, he was a member of such local fraternities 
as Tombs, 9019 and others. He is a member of Phi Beta Kappa, Tau 
Kappa Alpha and Phi Kappa Sigma. He has been an associate mem- 
ber of the American School of Oriental Research, a member of the 
American Association of University Professors, the National Associa- 
tion of Biblical Instructors, and the Society of Biblical Literature and 
Exegesis. He took an active part and held high office in one or more 
of these. 

However, the work of Hiram Earl Myers cannot be circumscribed 
by the class room and the organizations and societies pertaining to aca- 
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demic work. It is likely that he rendered almost an equal amount of 
service to the cause of religion and education in other fields than those 
at the University. It would be almost impossible to evaluate accu- 
rately the influence which he has exerted in his off-campus activities. 
He represented his conference as a delegate to the Southeastern 
Jurisdictional Conference at one time. For nearly thirty years he 
was in charge of one of the most important phases of church and 
conference work, that of looking after the candidates for the ministry 
and striving to set a high standard for them and seeing to it that they 
lived up to those standards. For many years he was chairman of 
one or more of the most important committees dealing with that work. 
He served as chairman of the Committee on Admissions, the Com- 
mittee on Ministerial Training, and the Committee on Ministerial 
Efficiency. He has also served his church in less prominent and more 
limited ways such as preaching, teaching in training schools and 
Sunday schools and helping in other capacities. 

His influence on the University campus has been inestimable. He 
has been the confidant of countless students, both boys and girls, who 
wanted to tell their troubles to a sympathetic and understanding older 
person. For many years he served effectively and in an inspiring 
manner at the lectern in the University Chapel, both at the regular 
Sunday morning services and upon special occasions. His talented 
and lovely wife, Miss Rosa, has also added much to the happiness 
of the community through her marvelous participation in the work of 
the choir. Such a combination of voice and soul as hers is rarely 
found. 

Theologically speaking, we would not suggest that Professor 
Myers has done works of supererogation, since his Church in its 
Articles of Faith has declared such a claim to smack of arrogance 
and impiety. But certainly he has done an immeasurable amount of 
excellent work which was not necessarily a part of his obligation, and 
therefore beyond the call of duty, call it supererogation or what you 
will. 

The entire community will miss Hiram Earl Myers when he leaves 
it. It will miss his unexcelled decorum, his smiling serenity, his 
courteous considerateness, his daily example of a dependable, devoted 
and consecrated Christian Gentleman. The best wishes of the Divinity 
School, as well as the good wishes of the entire University community 
will go with him as he continues his ministry of spreading gladness 
and goodness among his fellowmen. 


THE Divinity ScHooL FACULTY 


The Corporate Life 


x THe DUKE DIVINITY 
SCHOOL SEMINAR 


In true Methodist tradition, the Divinity School has developed an 
itinerant Seminar to serve its itinerant alumni. These annual Semi- 
nars over the past ten years have traveled about 4,000 miles, and have 
been held in thirteen North Carolina cities. During the decade two 
thousand ministers have registered for serious study through lecture 
and discussion. Each minister who has attended every year has 
received the equivalent of a standard course in the Divinity School 
for a full semester. Thus do our persistent mutual efforts add up to a 
significant result on the tenth anniversary of the Seminars. 

The Duke Divinity School Seminar “refreshers’” for ministers 
were inaugurated in February, 1949, with two-day sessions in Char- 
lotte and Kinston. From the beginning, it was. proposed that the 
Seminar would travel to certain centers in each Methodist conference 
of our state rather than expect the ministers to journey to Durham. 
Further, the plan was to arrange a program long enough to offer 
substantial opportunity for study and yet short enough to enable 
a minister to break away from his pastoral duties. The program in 
each Seminar has been designed to be intensive enough to justify 
attendance and also sufficiently relaxed to permit individual response 
and participation. 

The original idea for such a Seminar had its beginning in the 
Charlotte district, where Superintendent Edgar Nease had held an 
annual meeting of the Methodist ministers. Our former Dean, Dr. 
Harold A. Bosley, added to this idea the further thought that our 
Divinity School might well continue to serve its graduates through 
an extension program that would stimulate and inform their minds 
amidst the pressures of the “active ministry.” The committee ap- 
pointed by Dean Bosley sought to devise a program different from 
the many others available. The need was not for another Convoca- 
cation, another Pastors’ School, another Conference, another Forum, 
another Practicum, another “inspirational” meeting, or even another 


classroom session. 
The plan that emerged was of distinctive format and function. It 
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was decided to emphasize the intellectual, the fundamental, the central, 
and the spiritual factors of ministerial life and leadership. Participa- 
tion would be expected on the level of the post-graduate and the 
minister of mature experience. The aim would be to establish primary 
principles relating to the subject, while leaving to each member the 
explicit application or action. To accomplish this, two or three spe- 
cialists, of eminent qualification for the subject in hand, would be in- 
vited as leaders in the Seminar to present basic lectures and to dis- 
cuss ideas with all Seminar members. The purpose of lecture and 
discussion was to consider, not the practical aspects of contemporary 
social problems and their possible solutions but, rather, the essential 
principles and attitudes fundamental to a Christian approach and 
understanding. 

An important feature of the plan was the generous time allotted for 
free discussion. In addition, in order to stimulate the fullest develop- 
ment of ideas it was arranged that all registrants could take meals 
together during the two days, and so spend intervals together in in- 
formal groups. 

In selecting the leadership for each Seminar, the Committee has 
sought authorities known for their different approaches and emphases. 
For example, one leader may be an academician with specialized 
knowledge of biblical and historical sources, whereas another leader 
may be expected to develop theological or philosophical interpreta- 
tion in broad perspective. Again, one leader may know the historical 
background and another the contemporary experience in an assigned 
area of study. The leadership has included each year one or two 
visiting authorities with one or two members of our own theo- 
logical faculty. Subjects have ranged across the many specialized 
disciplines, such as the Christian faith, the authority of the Bible, the 
nature of the Church, the mission of the Church, the character of the 
Christian ministry, the quality of worship, and the objective of educa- 
tion in the Church. Each Seminar has been productive of new sub- 
jects, and members have contributed to a reserve of topics for future 
programs. 

In addition to the major themes, the programs of the past decade 
have included a variety of supporting features. At times the ministers 
have listened while lay panels discussed the subject before them. 
Relevant archeological operations have been reproduced on the screen. 
Reviews of selected books have been given by leaders and by members 
themselves. When the subject of worship was considered, the litur- 
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gical Order of St. Luke was presented and also a “model” service was 
“casually” included in the program. 

Although the Seminars were first conceived as a service to our 
alumni, they are not thought of as limited to Duke graduates or to 
Methodists or to the North Carolinians. It is gratifying to report 
that at least a minority attending may drive across state lines or may 
be members of other denominations. Conceivably, the plan might be 
expanded to hold such Seminars in neighboring states if time and 
funds were available. A gift of $30,000 for endowment or a “living 
endowment” of $1200 annually would support such a Seminar. The 
Divinity School has been able to offer this service in North Carolina 
with the support of the James A. Gray Fund. The hospitality of each 
host church has meant both cordiality and economy for the ministers 
attending. 

A new decade for the Seminars will begin next January, in Lexing- 
ton on January 19-20 and in Rocky Mount on January 22-23. It is 
proposed to study “The Church’s Response to the Problems of Racial 
and International Relations.” The objective is to assess the position 
and responsibility of the Church relevant to these issues, through a 
discussion of the basic Christian principles for which the Church 
stands and the obligation of the Church to her members and to so- 
ciety. The leaders will be Dr. Creighton Lacy, Associate Professor of 
Missions and Social Ethics in the Divinity School of Duke University ; 
Dr. Merrimon Cuninggim, Dean of Perkins School of Theology at 
Southern Methodist University; and Dr. Kyle E. Haselden, minister 
of the Temple Baptist Church in Charleston, West Virginia. Dr. 
Haselden was the 1958 Rauschenbusch Lecturer at the Colgate 
Rochester Convocation last spring, where he spoke on “The Racial 
Problem in Christian Perspective.” Announcement has previously 
been made that Dr. Theodore A. Gill, Associate Editor of The Chris- 
tian Century, had agreed to participate ; however, his election as Presi- 
dent of San Francisco Theological Seminary precludes this possibility. 


The Dean’s Desk 


The Bulletin Committee has asked me to write this last message to 
the alumni and I am pleased to respond to this invitation. 

I resigned as Dean of the Divinity School because of continued 
poor health. During my eight years as head of the Divinity School | 
have had three major illnesses. In February and March of this year 
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| was out of the office for eight weeks, six of them spent in Duke 
Hospital. In July I had a flare-up of some undetermined nature. 
After consultation with President Edens and on the advice of my 
physicians, friends, and Mrs. Cannon it was agreed that I should 
resign as dean and commit the responsibilities of the office to younger 
and stronger hands. I take pleasure in commending to the Alumni 
and friends of the school my friend and colleague, Dr. Robert E. 
Cushman, who has been Professor of Christian Theology since 1945. 
“God save the King.” 

My life and love for thirty-two years has been the Divinity School. 
I have “belonged” to Trinity College and Duke University since 1910 
when I entered as a freshman. I have been on the faculty for thirty- 
nine years. I was one of the original members of the Divinity School 
faculty which was organized in 1926 as a graduate-professional school 
and was especially designated by Mr. James B. Duke in his Indenture 
as one of the first of his interests. 

Such earthly immortality as I have must come through the lives 
of thousands of persons whose lives I have touched as teacher and 
administrator. Their achievements are in a way my own achieve- 
ments and through the Bulletin, of which I was the first editor (for 
ten years), it has been possible to keep in touch with the Alumni. 

I shall continue in some minor capacity as a member of the teach- 
ing staff until my compulsory retirement in 1962. 

I send my affectionate regards and best wishes for happy lives and 
satisfying careers to all of you. God bless you all. 


JAMES CANNON 


* OK OK OK 


The committee in charge of the Divinity School Bulletin has asked 
me to address a few words to the alumni and friends of Duke Uni- 
versity Divinity School. I am glad to accept this invitation as an 
opportunity to express my gratitude to a great number of you who 
have lately written me words of encouragement, support, and confi- 
dence as I have taken up my new responsibilities. Because of press 
of business I shall probably not be able, as I should like, to respond 
to each letter individually; but to all of you, especially to my own 
students whose good wishes and expressed devotion not only move 
but support me, I desire to say my deepest thanks. To you also I 
may say that it is both my hope and intention that I shall not alto- 
gether abandon the classroom. I have no hesitancy in adding that 
the invitation to accept the deanship brought with it, and however 
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haltingly, the reluctant awareness of vocation that I could not finally 
deny or evade. I am humbled, as I am honored, by the rallying of 
the faculty who, corporately, have engaged this turn of events with 
a remarkable display of the Christian virtues: of faith, believing where 
it cannot prove; of hope that knows we are not sufficient of ourselves 
but our sufficiency is from God; of Jove that suffereth long and is kind. 
The Divinity School has had remarkable development in its brief 
thirty years. It has gained recognition across the country for leader- 
ship in theological education of ministers and for its program of 
graduate studies. The insight and indefatigable devotion of our pred- 
ecessors, faculty and deans—and I think especially of our Dean 
Cannon—has, under God, made this achievement possible. But we 
have not attained; therefore we press on. There is nothing about the 
School save its love to God, its service to the Church, its commitment 
to high standards of scholarship and churchmanship that deserves to 
be unchanging. All else is only instrumental and actually more or less 
serviceable to these controlling concerns. Therefore as I, in colleague- 
ship with the faculty, prepare for the future, I invite the criticism, the 
support, and also the patience of you, our alumni and friends. 


Ropert E. CUSHMAN 


The Bulletin Board 


There is such a plethora of news for this section of the Bulletin 
that the ‘notices’ have been deprived of almost all human interest 
and are, for the most part, merely tabulated in capsule form. 

x kK 
The Divinity School Class of 1948 held a precedent-setting Tenth 
Year Reunion at the 1958 Commencement. Regional alumni meet- 
ings have also been held in Richmond, Virginia, June 11, and in 
Birmingham, Alabama, September 10. Plans are evolving for more 
class reunions at the next Commencement: the Silver Anniversary 
of the Class of ’34; and the consecutive Classes of *41, ’42, and °43, 

along with the Tenth Year Class, ’49. 


KK OK OK 


The Lilly Endowment Research Program in Christianity and Pol- 
itics brought together the Department of Christian Ethics of the 
Divinity School and the Department of Political Science in the 
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University for a five-week seminar in June and July, with Pro- 
fessor Waldo Beach representing the Divinity School. The seminar 
was attended by eight scholars in theology and political science. 

The Clinic in Preaching was held again in the Divinity School, 
July 7-18. Eighteen ministers (double the number of last year) at- 
tended. The faculty comprised Professors James T. Cleland and 
John W. Carlton of Duke, Professor John Bright of Union Theolog- 
ical Seminary in Richmond, and Dr. Van Bogard Dunn of Jackson, 
Tennessee. The third Clinic in Preaching will be held at Duke, July 
6-17, 1959. If you are interested in attending, let Professor Cleland 
know at once. 

The Tenth Annual Approved Supply Pastors’ School was held 
here July 15-August 8, with an enrollment of 222 students. Under 
the direction of Professor W. A. Kale and a staff of fourteen in- 
structors, the Introductory Studies and the Studies for the Second 
and Fourth Years were offered. The following instructors taught 
the courses of the school: Carl Anderson, Hugh Anderson, C. D. 
Barclift, John W. Carlton, Paul Carruth, Leon Couch, Robert E. 
Cushman, Boyd Daniels, Creighton Lacy, William R. Locke, Clyde 
Manschreck, Ray Petry, J. H. Phillips, and John Rudin. 

Another successful Convocation was held during the week of 
August 4-7, under the direction of Professor Kale. It ran concurrent- 
ly with the final week of the Approved Supply Pastors’ School. The 
preacher was Dr. George A. Fallon of Cleveland, Ohio. Featured 
lecturers were Professors James Wood of Edinburgh, Scotland; Low- 
ell B. Hazzard of Wesley Theological Seminary; Don L. Calame of 
Chicago; and Robert E. Cushman and A. J. Walton of Duke. 
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The alumni should be apprised of the outstanding work of our 
librarian, Mr. Don Michael Farris, under whose leadership the Divin- 
ity School library has more than doubled since 1950. He represented 
the University at the Twelfth Annual Conference of the American 
Theological Library Association, which met at the Boston University 
School of Theology, Massachusetts, June 18-20, 1958. He was re- 
elected for a three-year term as Editor of the Association’s Newsletter, 
a position which he has held since the founding of the publication in 
1953. During the past two years Mr. Farris has served as chairman 
of a five-person committee to prepare a new edition of Aids to a 
Theological School Library. This volume, consisting of basic lists of 
theological reference books and theological periodicals and a section 
of questionnaires for library evaluation, is published by the American 
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Association of Theological Schools as an aid to schools seeking aca- 
demic accreditation or planning to improve their libraries after re- 
ceiving accreditation. 
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Among outstanding visitors to our campus was Sir Hector Hether- 
ington, Principal and Vice-Chancellor of Glasgow University, who 
addressed the Divinity School Faculty on Monday, September 8, 
on the recent consultations by the Church of Scotland and the Church 
of England regarding a closer relationship. He was not enthusiastic 
about any possibility of success. 

The Reverend John Marsh, Principal of Mansfield College, Ox- 
ford University, delivered the ninth series of the Gray Lectures in the 
Divinity School, October 27-29. His general subject was ‘““The Gospel 
through the Gospels.” The question as to whether the subsequent 
Gray Lectures will be a feature of the Divinity School Convocation 
or a part of the regular academic calendar of the Divinity School is 
still a matter of debate. 

KK Ok 

Time would fail to tell of Beach and Foster, of Brownlee and Lacy, 
of Dicks and Walton and almost all others of the faculty who, through 
faith, preached Baccalaureate sermons; delivered Commencement 
Addresses; read scholarly papers to scholarly associates; taught in 
Pastors’ Schools, Mission Institutes, Theological Workshops and 
Chaplains’ Retreats ; addressed congregations in the pew and at church 
suppers. They continue to do research, to write articles and to spread 
the news of the Kingdom in Duke to the world. 


Book Reviews 


philosophers of the ’50’s, Wittgenstein 
and Heidegger, should think of their 
task as a kind of therapy. 


I. Faculty 
Therapeia: Plato’s Conception of Phi- 


losophy. Robert E. Cushman, North j : 
Carolina Press. 1958. xxii, 322 pp. In this setting Professor Cushman 
$6.00 has entered the lists with a book en- 


titled Therapeia, a new analysis of 


In an age when health is said to be that philosopher to whom, as White- 


threatened by nuclear fall-out, the loss 
of Being, linguistic confusion, outer- 
directedness and insanity, it is not sur- 
prising that—different as they are from 
one another—the two most influential 


head remarked, the whole of western 
philosophy is but a footnote—showing 
again that the newest thing is in fact 
the oldest. 

For, to put the matter simply, Cush- 
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man is not only giving us the fruit 
of his twenty years of Platonic studies ; 
he is allowing us to eavesdrop on the 
highly personal and scholarly dialogue 
which he has been having with modern 
philosophy since Kant’s first Critique 
and with the misinterpreters of Plato’s 
thought which this philosophy has pro- 
duced. It is clearly the author’s pur- 
pose to persuade us not merely that 
in face of quite different views Plato’s 
dominant interest in philosophia was 
soteriological; nor even just that in 
this matter Plato was in the right; 
but chiefly that much that is amiss on 
the contemporary human scene is the 
result of an unconscious surrender to 
the modern view of philosophy as the 
servant of a merely scientific and other- 
directed curiosity. 

In this regard, the sheer weight of 
scholarly impedimenta and erudition 
borne by this book may mislead. Cush- 
man, no doubt of it, has given us an 
exciting piece of scholarship. But he 
always writes about Plato under the 
pressure of an urgent personal con- 
cern with the problems posed for philo- 
sophical anthropology and theology by 
the legacy of post-critical thought. 
He has read his Plato with the eyes 
of his—and our own—sense of the 
absence of Being. 

That Cushman had this intention is 
made clear by his introduction. He 
is not doing the purely scholarly, exe- 
getical job. He is participating in a 
living contemporary debate—fully sen- 
sitive to the anti-metaphysical posture 
of post-Kantian thought. Yet—just 
because he has given us so much, we 
are led to wish that he had given us 
even more, for, except in the intro- 
duction, he seldom addresses himself 
explicitly to the modern adversaries 
whom he so obviously has had in mind. 

The result is that what is a very 
powerful attack upon certain motifs 
in contemporary philosophizing does 
not become explicitly so often enough. 
This does not so much take the cut- 
ting edge off his apologetic as in- 
sulate it against those from whom he 
should draw blood. A willingness to 
frame some of the central issues in 
language which has to a large extent 
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become unintelligible to the very ones 
who ought most to hear what he is 
saying also contributes, I think, to this 
blunting. 

But then I am being captious, as is 
a reviewer’s wont: describing a book 
that ought to be written instead of 
evaluating the one that has been. For 
this latter one, we can only express 
gratitude and not a little amazement. 

What may we then say is Cushman’s 
own main point? I believe it is this: 
It is in man’s distinctively hwman ac- 
tivity of seeking meaning in the world 
of things that we encounter the Reality 
behind all things. A man (and a whole 
culture) who has his interest ab- 
sorbed by a purely scientific curiosity 
about the world of things (whether 
empirical things or concepts) and 
whose imagination is structured and 
hence dominated by concepts appropri- 
ate to that world—even indeed to the 
point of thinking of himself and of 
his own thinking in these terms—has 
become radically estranged from him- 
self as man and therefore from the root 
of all things. Such being the case, 
nothing less than a complete conver- 
sion will enable a man to see all things, 
including his own seeing, in relation 
to the Good (the ground of Being, 
God). Here a kind of logo-therapy— 
dialectic which leads us by means of 
language to a direct encounter with 
what lies beyond the limits of all lan- 
guage, and which is therefore neither 
a thing nor im the world, nor, strictly 
speaking, utterable—is the only human 
resource. 

By having written this splendid book, 
Professor Cushman has put himself 
under obligation to us! Now he must 
write a sequel in which he, as did his 
master, Plato, joins the issue of the 
day explicitly and with his own voice. 
—William H. Poteat (The Episcopal 
Seminary of the Southwest). 


Il. General 


A Companion to the Bible. Edited 
by J.-J. Von Allmen. Oxford. 1958, 
479 pp. $6.00. 


Originally published as Vocabulaire 
Biblique, this book has been translated 
from the French by a battery of 


British theologians for the good of our 
souls. Its theological point of view is 
that sometimes called continental or 
neo-orthodox, the authors being French 
and Swiss Protestants. The book is 
arranged in dictionary form, but is not 
a Bible dictionary of conventional type. 
Instead, it takes up in alphabetical 
order only Biblical words and concepts 
considered by the authors to be of 
theological significance, discussing these 
more fully than a dictionary could. 
Thus we have before us a sort of 
small encyclopedia of biblical theology. 

Some of the more significant ar- 
ticles are those on Baptism, Church, 
Covenant, Cross, God, Israel, Jesus, 
Ministry, Prayer, Revelation, Salva- 
tion, Sin, Wisdom, and Word. Since 
space is limited, perhaps a few words 
about the last can give the flavor of 
the book. The biblical notion of 
“Word” is far broader and deeper 
than any occidental use of the term. 
“The Word of God” is of central im- 
portance. It is not just an utterance; 
it is an act. God acts by His Word 
and speaks by His action. The Word 
is powerful and creative. In the New 
Testament it is made flesh with creative 
and soteriological force. The preaching 
of the Word in apostolic times is more 
than utterance; the whole life of the 
Church is the true preaching of the 
Word. Scripture is not just words, 
but words inserted into deeds, consti- 
tuting history, a special kind of history, 
salvation-history (Heilsgeschichte), 
culminating in the incarnation of the 
Word. 

This emphasis on the theological 
meaning of Scripture will give most 
American readers a somewhat new ex- 
perience, probably a rewarding one. 

—W. F. Stinespring 


The Illuminated Book: Its History and 
Production. David Diringer. Philo- 
sophical Library. 1958. 524 pp. of 
text. Over 250 pp. of plates. $25.00. 


Why bother to review a book so 
obviously out of the price range of 
Bulletin purchasers? Mainly, because 
all of us need to know about classic 
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reference works basic to our Christian 
heritage. 

Virtually all aspects of book paint- 
ing and beautification from the be- 
ginning to the Renaissance are here 
treated in scholarly, readable fashion. 
The profuse illustrations show the full 
range of artistic genius. More im- 
portant still, they depict the deepest 
concerns of the human spirit while on 
the daily rounds of the “common life.” 
Manuscripts, staggering in number and 
awe-inspiring in beauty, have been 
authoritatively assessed, handsomely 
reproduced, and brilliantly interpreted 
from the world’s greatest libraries, 
museums, and galleries. They faith- 
fully represent the world views of di- 
verse peoples, and cultures: Egyptian, 
Persian, Hebrew, Islamic, Mozarabic, 
Greek, Roman, Byzantine, Russian, 
Coptic, Syriac, Armenian, Chinese, 
Arabic-Christian, plus every distinc- 
tive development of the Occidental 
world. 

This is a noble picture book of the 
most basic human ideas and the pro- 
foundest religious dedications drawn 
from universal sources. These include 
the Book of the Dead, Greek papyri, 
the Koran, Oriental vases, Vatican 
treasures, books of symbolic beasts and 
precious stones, ancient and medieval 
maps, Jewish catacombs, medieval and 
scientific texts, mosaic art, manuals of 
economics, law, and warfare, gospel 
and homily books, crusading chronicles, 
devotional guide books, and Bibles 
without number. Prayer books, royal 
genealogies, Books of Hours, sump- 
tuous calendars, manuals on falconry, 
saints’ lives, troubadour laments, 
monastic treatises, musical scores, and 
many other such works are here repro- 
duced in relation to their specific times 
and meanings. 

No one susceptible to the lure of Life 
or Look could be immune to the popu- 
lar appeal of this picture book of book 
pictures. Here in a fashion only 
fumblingly realized in our mass circu- 
lated pictorials is depth perspective on 
the life of the soul throughout the ages. 
Lingering here in the puzzlement, joy, 
and travail of earth’s historic hosts are 
the thinly concealed clues, from ages 
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long departed, to what we, ourselves, 
mean, and are, and may yet be. 
—Ray C. Petry 


Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ke- 
ligions. E. Royston Pike. Merid- 
ian Books. 1958. 406 pp. $1.95. 


This giant paper-back is a real find 
for the minister or student who has a 
limited budget for books. Of course 
the cloth bound volume is available, 
$4.00 more. First published in Eng- 
land in 1952, this a reliable reference 
book by a professional encyclopedist. 
The articles are short but packed with 
information and interestingly pre- 
sented. If one wants to know about 
the Trappists, Rabbi Shammai, Maundy 
Thursday, Indra, or the Doukhobors, 
he will find at least a short note on the 
topic. Although the material was com- 
piled by Pike he has taken the care 
to have most of the technical articles 
checked by experts in the relevant 
fields. This work should be invaluable 
in preparing sermons, keeping stray 
information in check or simply to have 
around to browse in. In this connec- 
tion the reader should be warned not 
to let himself get lost in rambling 
through the items because it will be 
like eating salted peanuts—it will be 
hard to stop.—David G. Bradley. 


The Golden Bough. Sir James G. 
Frazer. One Volume Abridged Edi- 
tion. Macmillan. 1958. 864 pp. 
$3.95. 


Most people will have seen or heard 
some reference to The Golden Bough. 
It has been one of the singularly im- 
portant works of the last hundred years, 
symbolizing both to scholarship and to 
general culture the vast field of the 
scientific study of primitive religion. 
Having completed the full work of 
twelve volumes in 1915, Frazer him- 
self provided the one volume abridge- 
ment in 1922. The shorter version 
conveys in a remarkable way the eru- 
dition, the richness of concrete detail, 
and the skillful style for which the 
work has been renowned. The Golden 
Bough grew out of an interest in the 
means of succession (by murder of 


the incumbent) to the ancient priest- 
hood of Diana at Aricia. But the 
context of the study broadened into 
what is still the most exhaustive ac- 
count ever compiled of magic, witch- 
craft and superstition, with all of 
which the primordial roots of religion 
are so intimately tangled. The new 
printing is handsomely and substantial- 
ly done. One can hardly question that 
864 pages of a true classic, in hard 
cover, is a notable bargain at $3.95. 

Aw De Poster 


A. History of Medieval Jewish Phi- 
losophy. Isaac Husik. Published 
jointly by Meridian Books, Inc., and 
the Jewish Publication Society of 
America. 1958. 466 pp. $1.95 
(paperback). 

There is increasing awareness of the 
integral role in the Western tradition 
not only of Jewish religion, but spe- 
cifically of Jewish philosophy. 
Through the monumental studies of 
H. A. Wolfson in particular, and 
through the expanding knowledge of 
the Middle Ages in general, it becomes 
ever clearer that in the synthesizing 
of scriptural revelation and Hellenic 
reason the Jewish (and the Muslim) 
thinkers are so involved with the 
Christian that the full grasp of any one 
of them must include his relationships 
to the others. For the way, then, in 
which they illuminate the whole proc- 
ess of our  philosophical-theological 
culture, as well as for their great in- 
trinsic and individual interest, the 
subjects treated by I. Husik in his 
History of Medieval Jewish Phi- 
losophy are of enduring importance. 
Ranging from Isaac Israeli (d. 955) 
through such figures as Saadia, Ibn 
Gabirol (Avicebron), Judah Halevi, 
Ibn Ezra, the incomparable Maimon- 
ides, Gersonides and Crescas_ to 
Joseph Albo (d. 1444), the book ren- 
ders a unique service. First published 
in 1916, it still is the only such history 
available. Writing for the scholar and 
the non-technical reader, Husik man- 
aged to achieve a style and pitch which 
serve this dual objective admirably. 
The book is to be highly recommended. 

—A. D. Foster 


Middle East Pilgrimage. R. Park 
Johnson. 164 pp. $2.95 (paper 
$1.50). 


The Lands Between. John S. Badeau. 
138 pp. $2.95 (paper $1.75). 


New Voices, Old Worlds. Paul Geren. 
166 pp. $2.95 (paper $1.50). 


A Tool in His Hand. Ann M. 
Harrison. 170 pp. $2.75 (paper 
$1.50). 


All published by Friendship Press, 
1958. 


“Geography, geology, politics, and 
religion are bound together to make 
the Middle East an area that the rest 
of the world cannot safely ignore, an 
area that is destined to play an im- 
portant part in the future as it has 
in the past ages of human history.” 
This truism, and the blazing headlines 
of recent months, should send us 
eagerly on a Middle Fast pilgrimage, 
even though the Methodist Board of 
Missions has limited work only in 
North Africa and Pakistan, the distant 
poles of this year’s foreign mission 
study field. 

The basic text is unusually readable, 
perhaps because Dr. Johnson left the 
enormous assortment of facts con- 
cerning “the lands between” to a sepa- 
rate book by Dr. Badeau. The reader 
would profit from either—and probably 
enjoy either. But the teacher should 
draw on both and lean heavily on the 
adult guide by Y. Armajani (50 cents) 
in order to select and present most 
effectively the underlying issues of the 
Middle East. 

The “new voices” represent a fasci- 
nating group of Near Eastern Chris- 
tians, from dervish to diplomat. Paul 
Geren, former government officer, 
writes delightfully, though too briefly 
and superficially, drawing a few of his 
tantalizing profiles almost wholly from 
other books. Paul Harrison, “the 
desert doctor of Arabia,’ is one of 
the modern missionary giants. As 
such, he deserves a fuller, deeper, and 
more penetrating biography than this 
vivid but simple travelogue by his wife. 

—C. Lacy 
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The Nature of the Unity We Seek. 


Edited by Paul Minear. Bethany. 
1958. 304 pp. $4.00. 

A Guide to Christian Unity. George 
L. Hunt. Bethany. 1958. 96 pp. 
$1.00. 


Christian Umty in North America: A 


Symposium. Edited by J. Robert 
Nelson. Bethany. 1958. 208 pp. 
$3.00. 


Here is the report, in trilogy, of the 
First North American Faith and Or- 
der Study Conference, held at Oberlin, 
Ohio, in September, 1957. The official 
program, addresses and statements are 
brought together under the conference 
title, The Nature of the Unity We 
Seek. Some of the messages are out- 
standing (e.g., Robert Calhoun’s paper, 
Bishop Lilje’s sermon); all of them 
contain penetrating insights and pro- 
vocative food for thought; the section 
reports carry greater impact because 
of their internal unity of structure and 
subject. By and large, this volume 
suffers from the weakness of most con- 
ference reports: repetitious speeches 
and documents and outlines seldom 
convey the vitality and growth which 
are found in fellowship and in con- 
versation. 

Hence the study guide, “to bring the 
discussion of Christian unity down 
from the ecclesiastical stratosphere to 
the level of general Christian concern.” 
George Hunt has done an incomparable 
job of stimulating thought and interest. 
The questions, interlarded with ex- 
tensive quotations from the conference 
itself, should draw out the most in- 
articulate Christian willing to approach 
this issue. Those who smugly con- 
demn other groups for closed com- 
munion or adult baptism will be chal- 
lenged to inquire the meaning of their 
own practices, to re-examine their own 
racial and economic stratification, and 
to formulate their own fundamental 
doctrine of the Church. Every com- 
munity which can muster an ecumeni- 
cal study group, for six weeks or 
thirteen, would find this guide in- 
valuable. 

In preparation for Oberlin, and by 
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way of follow-up, an extensive array 
of popular (and not-so-popular) com- 
ments have been voiced or published. 
Robert Nelson, dean of Vanderbilt 
School of Religion and former secre- 
tary of the Faith and Order Depart- 
ment in the World Council of 
Churches, has assembled the most sig- 
nificant of these in a brief but compre- 
hensive volume. From The Christian 
Century, from Religion in Life, from 
the pre-conference study groups, even 
from some of the staunchest critics of 
the ecumenical movement, he has 
drawn a variety of perspectives on the 
nature of the unity we seek. You 
pastors at the “grass roots” must “take 
it from here.”—C. Lacy. 


The Quest and Character of a Umied 
Church. Winfred EE. Garrison. 
Abingdon. 1957. 238 pp. $3.50. 


Efforts at Christian unity have his- 
torically taken one or two forms, says 
the long-time literary editor of The 
Christian Century. “Unity by in- 
clusion,’ the territorial church of the 
total population, dominated the think- 
ing and the practice of Christendom 
from the fourth to the eighteenth cen- 
tury. For the past two hundred years, 
especially in this country, denomina- 
tionalism has revived the “unity by 
exclusion” of the Early Church. With 
undeviating historical evidence. Gar- 
rison shows how each of these systems, 
requiring conformity of doctrine and 
polity, has produced division instead of 
unity, and why they are inadequate for 
today. 

Then, in the closing chapter, he does 
what few of the recent ecumenical 
writers have done: he “lays his cards 
on, the table’ and “calls a spade a 
spade.’ Appealing for “a kind of 
church unity which could include com- 
munions having the widest possible va- 
riety of doctrines, polities, and forms 
of worship and individuals holding a 
wide range of theological opinions,” he 
lists the following specific require- 
ments: mutual love and concern, an 
interchangeable ministry, an inter- 
changeable membership, varieties of 
organization and structure, “no creedal 
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or doctrinal test .. . other than... 
the declaration ‘Jesus is Lord,’ ” liberty 
and variety in the use and interpreta- 
tion of the sacraments, freedom in 
forms of worship, and agencies of 
cooperation. In other words, we can 
have a united church only when we 
are willing to grant to all those within 
it the same liberty and the same di- 
versity which we claim for ourselves. 
This is a stimulating and forthright 
contribution to the growing spate of 
ecumenical writing—C. Lacy. 


The Church Redemptive. Howard 
Grimes. Abingdon. 1958. 180 pp. 
$3.50. 


This is a book long needed, to set 
the practical mission of the Church, 


including Christian nurture, in the 
theological context of the Church’s 
understanding of itself as the re- 


demptive fellowship. Professor Grimes 
reviews both the divine nature and 
mission of the Church, and its human 
character and response, in terms of a 
creative tension between major themes 
in current ecumenical ecclesiology: the 
Church as the Body of Christ, a divine- 
ly constituted organism; as the People 
of God, the community of believers 
called and covenanting in responsibility 
to God for each other and the world; 
as the redemptive Fellowship of the 
Spirit, participating in and mediating 
the transforming koinonia; withal as 
the Laos, the whole membership under 
Christian vocation. A keynote of the 
book is the ecumenical reminder of 
“the profound difference between 
simply using laymen to do the work of 
the Church and the revolutionary fact 
of laymen’s being the Church... .” 
The larger second part of the book 
therefore deals with “The Mission of 
the Laity,’ the responsible action in 
the world of the whole participating 
membership of the Church in its life 
of worship, teaching and nurture, group 
life, outreach, leadership (one of Dr. 
Grimes’s specialties), and administra- 
tion. The treatment of Christian nur- 
ture is especially noteworthy, but so 
is the whole second part—valuable 
guidance for the Laos, both lay and 


clerical. Theological and (not “but” !) 
practical, the book deserves wide use, 
beginning with this reviewer’s classes 
and, we hope, with many groups of 
lay leaders throughout the Church. 
—M. S. Richey 


The Unfinshed Task. Stephen Neill. 
Edinburgh House and Lutterworth. 
1957. 238 pp. 12/6. 


“The pastoral ministry as I have 
known it here is not for me. In fact 
I don’t even believe it is Christian. 
rae So wrote a keen and sensitive 
recent graduate of this school. His 
sense of frustration and disillusionment 
is reflected in low morale on many 
mission fields. Delegates at the sixth 
Methodist Student Conference de- 
clared bluntly: “The church as she 
stands is not worthy of our lives, but 
the mission of the church, obedient to 
her Lord, is worthy of our lives.” 
Whence the tragic chasm between the 
eternal revolutionary Gospel and con- 
temporary conforming Christianity ? 

The Unfinished Task represents one 
of the most sober and realistic ap- 
praisals of the World Church to ap- 
pear in a long while. Stephen Neill 
writes from intimate experience in 
Britain, in India, and in the ecu- 
menical movement. His analysis of 
changing society and cultural adapta- 
tion reveals sympathetic insight. He 
faces the weaknesses and failures of 
the younger churches with frankness 
and understanding. His suggestions 
for “frontier situations and flexible 
ministries’ are thoughtful and con- 
vincing, the more so as coming from 
an Anglican bishop. And his hope lies 
in a “dynamic witness” of “the dy- 
namic minority.” The Unfinished Task 
should be faced by every Christian— 
and vice versa. 

Lest this enthusiastic praise be at- 
tributed solely to an academic ivory 
tower, hear the words of appreciation 
from a missionary on the literal jungle 
frontier of the Church in Malaya: “If 
you have not read Bishop Stephen 
Neill’s The Unfinished Task, go and 
buy it tomorrow. It is a brilliant and 
very true account of our job in the 
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world today.” As such, it speaks a 
word of challenge even to the pastoral 
ministry in the United States.—C. 
Lacy. 


The Christian Man. 
ton. 1956. 


William Hamil- 


Believing in God. 


1956. 


Daniel Jenkins. 


Prayer and Personal Religion. John 


B. Coburn. 1957. 


A Faith for the Nations. 
Forman. 1957. 


Life, Death, and Destiny. 
Shinn. 1957. 
All five published by Westminster, 
about 90 pp. and $1.00 each. 


Here are five more of the engaging 
new “Layman’s Theological Library” 
volumes. Our enthusiastic presenta- 
tion of the first two (Cornelius Loew, 
Modern Rivals to Christian Faith, and 
Robert McAfee Brown, The Signifi- 
cance of the Church) has been amply 
seconded since by lay and_ student 
readers. Professor Brown of Union 
Theological Seminary is general edi- 
tor of this series of twelve brief vol- 
umes covering major concerns of 
Christian faith and life. The authors 
are mostly younger theologians repre- 
senting the more tempered, ecumenical 
outlook of the second generation of the 
contemporary theological renaissance. 

The Christian Man, by the Colgate- 
Rochester professor of theology and 
Christian ethics, is not primarily an 
abstract doctrine about man, but aid 
toward the insider’s “new kind of self- 
understanding” in the light of faith. 
Dr. Hamilton by-passes the usual 
Genesis 3 anthropology of creature, 
image of God, fall, and sin, in favor 
of self-discovery in relation to Jesus 
Christ. In this relationship we ex- 
perience the double demand of Christ’s 
life and teachings and come to know 
our sin and unworthiness. But beyond 
demand is the gift of forgiveness. We 
receive not virtue but a new relation- 
ship. As sinners still but forgiven 
sinners, we have new perspective on 
our decisions, new freedom, a new 
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relation to the norm of Christ’s life 
and teachings: Our normal rhythm of 
life becomes: “contrition, forgive- 
ness, obedience.” (The author stops 
short of the Wesleyan-Augustinian 
theme of growth in grace.) 

Hamilton strikingly employs one 
aspect of human nature, sexuality, to 
illuminate this Christian view of man. 
In his Biblical view the body is not 
chief instrument or source of sin but 
given by God to be used for Him. 
Thus Creation—nature, history, culture 
—is good, to be accepted, worked with, 
if possible transformed in service oi 
God. Man’s dignity calls for our eth- 
ical concern. But we are commonly 
tempted to use our bodies irresponsibly, 
self-centeredly, in a “fallen” world: the 
problems of our sexuality show us the 
falseness of human self-sufficiency, the 
struggle between egoism and humility, 
the continual need for forgiveness, and 
the fact that man is not fully man 
without others and God. 

This is a skillful, sophisticated, yet 
reverent, wholesome job of making the 
riches of current theological anthro- 
pology relevant and significant to the 
lay reader, with clarity, depth, and 
an approach which really involves one 
in a search for Christian self-under- 
standing. 

Believing in God, by an English 
Congregational preacher who teaches 
“ecumenical theology” at the University 
of Chicago part of each year, is one of 
the solider volumes of this series. Dr. 
Jenkins introduces the thoughtful lay- 
men to a kind of philosophical theology 
widely shared in current British and 
American thought. Facing up realis- 
tically to modern problems of religious 
belief, he shows the inconclusiveness 
of traditional theistic arguments, ac- 
knowledges serious obstacles to faith, 
and discusses the relation of faith and 
reason. This opens the way to presen- 
tation of the Biblical-Christian testi- 
mony to the disclosure of the “ulti- 
mate Power” of the universe in Jesus 
Christ, and the implications of that 
disclosure. But is this faith illusion, 
or superstition? Such a question is 
not new but perennial for a faith 
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among whose intellectual fruits is a 
self-critical questioning. The faith 
persistently reasserted is no easy one, 
however: Christian believers may be 
even more sensitive than unbelievers to 
such problems as the reconciliation of 
love and suffering, and the problem of 
evil. Whatever further vindication the 
faith finds in experience, reflection, 
and adequacy for man’s troubled ex- 
istence, agnosticism is finally overcome 
not by argument but by individual de- 
cision, and this mainly in response to 
authentic Christian witness. 

This book lacks the communicative 
flair of some of the others, and re- 
quires, though rewards, more reader 
initiative and persistence. But it is 
an honest, sound, significant apologetic, 
clear of slipshod or sleight-of-hand 
theologizing, and worthy of -commen- 
dation. 

Prayer and Personal Religion is a 
more practical, pastoral book, some- 
what less sophisticated and less Prot- 
estant. The author is Dean of Trin- 
ity (Episcopal) Cathedral, Newark, 
N. J. Dr. Coburn starts with the be- 
ginner where he is, interprets prayer 
for him as response to God, shows 
when, where, and how to pray, makes 
prayers of adoration, thanksgiving, 
confession, intercession, and petition 
meaningful, and in another perspective, 
deals helpfully with prayers that are 
thought, felt, and willed. He guides 
the earnest seeker to possible progress 
in prayer through practicing God’s 
presence, reading, prayer groups, re- 
treats, and a rule of life, towards a 
mature personal religious life of disci- 
plined action, worship, and joyful ac- 
ceptance of suffering. 

Perhaps love of God is made overly 
familiar, lacking in awe; and the 
treatments of divine causality, inter- 
cession, divine “promises,” answers to 
all prayers, refusals, and Jesus’ inter- 
cession appear naive when compared 
with Shinn’s or Jenkins’ realism. Yet 
such a simple, clear, inspiring book 
may not only guide but lead readers 
to pray. 

A Faith for the Nations is a fresh 
approach to the Christian world mis- 


sion, by a former Presbyterian mis- 
sionary now teaching missions at Yale. 
In a world “rushing in on us,’ what 
sure foundation is there for the unity 
now imperative? Dr. Forman finds 
such human foundations as proximity, 
information, common interests, or 
similarity uncertain and inadequate; 
the only “bedrock for human unity” 
lies in the will of God and his self- 
revelation in Christ, which can over- 
come human pride and_ alienation. 
“Christian faith sees most deeply the 
unity of all men—unity by creation, 
unity by commandment, unity under 
God’s judgment, and unity in God’s 
love, which bring forth love among 
men. In such a faith lies the fullness 
of the world’s unity. The Christian 
mission is the expression of that unity” 
(p. 50). This does not mean that 
Christianity will either cancel out or 
merge with other religions, or that 
human diversity will be reduced to 
uniformity. Rather the Christian faith 
and mission herald the unifying deed 
of God in Christ, and reveal the ulti- 
mate unity of people of all religions 
and none. 

Such a brief summary does injustice 
to both message and its teller’s art. 
If the book were argument, it might 
beg the question; but it is really proc- 
lamation of the faith. One might ask 
whether the author makes enough of 
the church as a social movement me- 
diating the gospel, or whether he ex- 
pects the faith to jump out of its his- 
torical, cultural skin. But, misgivings 
aside, this is a powerful summons to 
our world mission. 

Life, Death, and Destiny is an ex- 
traordinarily enlivened communication 
of profoundest considerations, the clev- 
erest volume since Brown’s and the 
one most likely to defy adequate sum- 
mary here. This is not for lack of 
devices to convey its message—italics, 
outlines, cases, recapitulations, dia- 
logues, slang, a jazzed-up style that 
avoids losing the dignity of its matter. 
That matter is considerable: this 
Vanderbilt theology professor has his 
major work on Christian interpreta- 
tion of history lying iceberg-like be- 
neath the surface of this smaller book. 
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Dr. Shinn adroitly involves his 
reader in the common human problem 
of making sense of life, with its fears 
and frustrations, and of death, with its 
threat of incompleteness, and of what- 
eyer is beyond history to give meaning 
to the history which involves us. The 
clue to history for the Christian is in 
the career of Christ: “The Christian 
moves from faith in Christ to a testi- 
mony about the whole nature of God’s 
dealings with men in life and in death” 
(p. 27). The meaning and validity 
of that testimony are the message of 
this book. We may resort to lesser 
faiths, “Some Common Dodges” such 
as “Up Know-how, Down God,” “Our 
Gang,” “A Gigantic Conspiracy” (to 
hide from death), “An Endurance Con- 
test,” “Bridey Murphy, Spiritualism, 
and Assorted Guesses.” But beyond 
such dodges is Christian faith in God 
who acts in history. What does God 
do? Dr. Shinn helpfully interprets 
God’s judgment on evil, the meaning 
of sin, redemptive suffering, God’s ac- 
tion in Christ, God’s freedom; in sum, 
God’s providence, or dealings with men. 
“God completes the incompleteness of 
history. God meets history’s weari- 
ness with renewal, its sin with re- 
demption, its wounds with healing, its 
death with life, its frustration with 
victory. His eternal power has 
streamed into history from the cross; 
that eternal power will outlast history” 
(p. 77). A penultimate chapter on 
“Old Phrases That Still Say Some- 
thing” may be the most meaningful of 
all to the layman.—M. S. Richey. 


Resurrection and Historical Reason. 
Richard R. Niebuhr. Scribner’s. 
1957. 184 pp. $3.75. 


How to reconcile the Resurrection 
with historical reason has been one of 
the most crucial of modern theological 
problems. In this solid treatment, 
based on his Yale doctoral disserta- 
tion, Harvard Divinity’s Richard Rein- 
hold Niebuhr (son of H. Richard) 
makes a highly significant contribution. 
With erudition and critical sharpness 
he repudiates the effort to hold to 
historical reason by excising the Resur- 
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rection from faith (much nineteenth 
century and later liberalism) as well 
as the effort to retain the Resurrection 
by debarring historical reason from the 
special kind of history to which faith 
allegedly has access (the Heilsge- 
schichte notion and conspicuous trends 
in Barth). In other words, we should 
give up neither the Resurrection nor 
real history, but seek a reason which 
can comprehend both. This involves 
a critique of historical reason which, 
contrary to dominant post-Kantian 
trends, will establish the possibility of 
the Resurrection. And it involves 
a critique of faith which will reflect 
the actuality of the Resurrection as the 
unique event in real history which 
grounds Christian life in the truest and 
most pregnant reason. In fine, Dr. 
Niebuhr’s aim is to reinstate the 
Resurrection as the distinctive Chris- 
tian fundament which, rather than ex- 
cluding, provides the best basis for 
including and illuminating the rich- 
ness and variety of all history. The 
Resurrection is not adequately defined, 
but the book is absorbing and emi- 
nently worthwhile.—A. D. Foster. 


I and Thou. Martin Buber. 
lated by R. Gregor Smith. 
entirely reset edition. Scribner’s. 


IGS, sab, Sy som, SBILSe 


A wide welcome should await this 
attractive new edition (in hardcover) 
of the slender little power packed 
essay which has influenced so much 
of the serious thinking of our time. 
Since 1923, when the book first ap- 
peared in Germany, the recognition has 
steadily extended that Martin Buber 
stands as one of the profoundest in- 
terpreters in history of what is com- 
prised and what is at stake in the 
personal in its fullest and deepest sig- 
nificance. In addition to Gregor 
Smith’s new preface, there are post- 
script elucidations by Buber himself 
of I-Thou relatedness with respect to 
non-human natural beings, with re- 
spect to men (é.g. psychiatrists) whose 
responsiveness in certain roles must be 
limited, and with respect to God, whose 
transcendence might seem to be com- 
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promised by personal involvement. 
Otherwise, apart from one or two 
changes in translation, the text re- 
mains the same, as seems fitting in 
the case of such a work.—A. D. Foster. 


What the Christian Hopes for in So- 
ciety. Edited by Wayne Cowan, with 
a foreword by Reinhold Niebuhr. 
Association Press. 1957. 125 pp. 


$.50. 


This glossy paperback, one of the 
recent titles inthe Keflection Book 
series, is a selection of essays culled 
out of recent issues of Christiamty and 
Crisis by its present managing editor. 
The title is a bit misleading. With 
the exception of the opening essay by 
John Bennett, dealing with a Christian 
philosophy of history, the essays in this 
bouquet deal rather with the bearing 
of the Christian faith on contemporary 
cultural issues. Eight essayists, rang- 
ing in religious persuasion from. Mar- 
garet Mead to Paul Tillich, speak of 
political, economic, and aesthetic mat- 
ters from the standpoint of a socially 
responsible faith. It is an enticing 
hors d’oeuvre for the fare which ap- 
pears regularly in Christianity and 
Crisis. 

—Waldo Beach 


Ethics and United States Foreign 


Policy. Ernest Lefever. Meridian 
(Living Age). 1957. 199 pp. $1.25 
(paper). 


Ernest Lefever has put his doctorate 
in Christian ethics from Yale at the 
service of the Library of Congress, as 
a research analyst in foreign affairs. 
In this readable “pocket book” he 
employs his political realism as a cor- 
rective to much prevalent religious 
moralism in the field of international 
relations. This is salutary and neces- 
sary. At the same time the author is 
almost naively optimistic in trying to 
draw sharp lines between moral climate 
and policy decisions, between public 
opinion and expert diplomacy. Despite 
his efforts to give credit where due, 
the net impression is to denigrate polit- 
ical idealism, democratic pressure 
groups, the United Nations, ideological 


crusades, humanitarian foreign aid, etc. 
In short, Lefever so far out-Niebuhrs 
his master as to submerge almost all 
ethics in the realities of power politics. 


—C, Lacy 

Marx Meets Christ. Frank Wilson 

Price. Westminster. 1957. 176 pp. 
$3.50. 

“Two persons meet . . . two ideas 

IG@ECES. .. . EWO .S¥Stems meet - . . two 


faiths meet .. .” in this remarkably 
personal analysis and critique. It is 
personal in its titular approach, al- 
though the first-chapter attempt to 
bring these two men to a level of in- 
dividual encounter is the most confus- 
ing and the least effective. It is 
personal because the author spent 
three and a half years in Communist 
China and illustrates his points with 
keen observation and sympathetic in- 
sight, based on a lifetime of missionary 
experience. It is personal, above all, 
in that it radiates a Christian warmth 
and commitment which are lacking 
from most academic comparisons. Dr. 
Price was Moderator of the Southern 
Presbyterian Church in 1953-54 and is 
now director of the Missionary Re- 
search Library. That combination of 
true piety and wisdom makes this little 
book, for pastors and laymen, the 
most readable and inspiring among 
many comparisons of Christianity and 
Communism.—C. Lacy. 


and the 
Go West. 
399 pp. $6.00. 


Some months ago this reviewer 
recommended The New Class by 
Milovan Djilas as an indispensable 
analysis of Communism from the 
political and secular side. Commu- 
nism and the Theologians is even more 
important for our particular clientele. 
Charles West is one of the most 
brilliant young theologians, unknown 
because he has spent the past decade 
as a missionary in Communist China, 
as a fraternal worker in divided Ber- 
lin, and an assistant director of the 
Ecumenical Institute at Bossey, Swit- 
zerland. He speaks, therefore, from 


Theologians. 
Westminster. 


Communism 
Charles 
1958. 
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the very midst of contemporary theol- 
ogy and the current world revolution. 

His purpose in this book is to ex- 
amine the theological positions, as 
they confront or evade the existential 
crisis of Marxism, of such men as 
Brunner, Tillich, Barth, Niebuhr, 
Hromadka,  Gollwitzer—and John 
Foster Dulles! West is keenly aware 
that some outstanding thinkers may 
deal only peripherally with Commu- 
nism, yet so mould a theological cli- 
mate as to strengthen—or weaken— 
those Christians who live with the 
daily tensions of Marxist life and 
thought. His appraisals are sharply 
objective; his criticisms probe to the 
very heart of theological interpreta- 
tion and Christian response. For ex- 
ample, Reinhold Niebuhr, with whose 
American approach West as a former 
student might have greatest sympathy, 
fails to speak to the Christian under 
Communism or the Communist-Chris- 
tian (according to West), precisely be- 
cause he has never experienced the 
nihilistic despair, the revolutionary 
chaos, the naked Cross which loom 
over most of the world today. 

This weighty volume shows thorough 
insight into existential as well as 
ideological Communism. It reveals 
comprehensive knowledge and _ pene- 
trating grasp of contemporary theology 
as it impinges on social and political 
reality. It is slow and difficult read- 
ing; this reviewer floundered through 
Tillich’s ontology and Barth’s Chris- 
tology, but came up with deeper un- 
derstanding of both. Even those who 
have a profound interest in Commu- 
nism and theology will have to do far 
more than six dollars’ worth of think- 
ing, but it will be worth it, for every 
penny and every page-——C. Lacy. 


The Family and Mental Illness. 
Samuel Southard. Westminster. 
1957. 96 pp. $1.50. 


The first reason for purchasing this 
book is to complete the set of The 
Westminster Pastoral Aid Books, it 
you already possess the other eight 
volumes. A second is so that you may 
know how to behave as a pastor when 
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you are confronted with the fact and 
the implications of mental illness. A 
third is so that you may have a guide 
book to place in the hands of those 
whose loved ones are mentally sick. 
This essay seeks to be a practical 
volume, detailed in its directions and 
sympathetic in its treatment. But it 
is surprising that The Westminster 
Press allowed it to be published with 
such slovenly editing and proofread- 
ing.—J. T. Cleland. 


Christian Essays in Psychiatry. Edited 
by Philip Mairet. Philosophical 
Library. 1956. 180 pp. $4.50. 


Pastors and theologians who have 
appropriated insights and aid afforded 
by psychology and psychiatry, and 
have sought to bridge the chasm 
between theology and psychology, can 
welcome a bridge extended from the 
other side, in the form of this slim 
but solid book. This symposium grew 
out of the concern of British doctors 
in the Christian Frontier Council for 
“a considered statement on psychiatry 
from a Christian standpoint.” Seven 
Christian psychiatrists and _ three 
theologians, all but one of them Ang- 
lican, Roman Catholic, or Methodist, 
brought forth out of two years of 
discussions this series of essays on 
human nature and needs, religious 
development, and approaches to human 
illnesses and perplexities. The fact 
that ‘“a comprehensive view of the 
principles that should inform a Chris- 
tian use of psychological science” is 
not yet possible is attributed less to 
theological divergences than to con- 
flicting psychologies, which are not 
yet integrated into a “coherent body 
of knowledge.” Freud, Adler, and a 
psychology of constitutional types are 
accorded their due, but Jung’s views 
are given more weight in this (and 
other) British theology and psychology 
than in the United States. 

A psychiatrist strikes the tone of 
the entire book in the opening essay, 
with his insistence on man’s “over- 
whelming need” for religious faith. 
Against the “wish-fulfillment attitude 
to religion” shared by many psy- 
chiatrists, he affirms religion as es- 


sentially “not a projection of gratifica- 
tion,” but a quest for life’s purpose 
and for relationship to the ultimate 
reality from which such purpose de- 
rives. From this perspective he ex- 
amines the complementary ministries 
of priest and doctor to men in their 
predicament of perpetual conscious 
and unconscious conflict. 

Some readers will especially appre- 
ciate the editor’s theological perspec- 
tive on Freudian, Adlerian, and Jun- 
gian presuppositions of analysis. 
Others may be intrigued with the pre- 
dominantly Jungian illumination of re- 
ligious development from childhood to 
maturity, in three of the essays. Still 
others may find most help in the prob- 
ing discussion on “Guilt: Theological 
and Psychological,’ by a Dominican 
theologian-psychologist. But the whole 
book will repay careful, critical study 
by thoughtful pastors and their psy- 
chiatric collaborators—M. S. Richey. 


When I Became a Man. 
Parker Ferris. Oxford. 
yes SEAL 


Some years ago, when Life selected 
the twelve best preachers (Protestant, 
Roman Catholic, Jewish) in the U.S.- 
A., Ted Ferris, Rector of Trinity 
Church, Boston, was of their number— 
and rightly so. He is the Episcopalian 
preacher in our land, a “popular” in- 
terpreter of doctrine, one who com- 
municates the Word through organiza- 
tion, illustrative material, and_ style. 
He has divided this volume into two 
parts: The first deals with such funda- 
mentals of the faith as “The World 
We Live in,” “God in Christ,’ and 
“The World to Come’; the second 
moves into the realm of personal re- 
sponsibility on us who accept the creed 
—Prayer, Guilt, and Death. It is not 
given to all of us to preach like this, 
but such a book may encourage us to 
tap the resources of God through 
Christ and to establish and comfort 
those who listen to us as God’s men, 
Sunday by Sunday—J. T. Cleland. 


Riverside Sermons. 
Fosdick. Harper. 
pp. $3.95, 


Theodore 
1957. 228 


Harry Emerson 
1958. xiii, 362 


This is going to be a different kind 
of review. Do you alumni of the past 
decade remember how the suggestion 
was made in Preaching 29-30 that you 
study, for at least one year, a great 
preacher, provided that his life had 
been written, his theory of preaching 
penned, and a volume of his sermons 
published? Well, there is such a 
possibility now in the case of Harry 
Emerson Fosdick, who probably made 
a bigger dent on pulpiteering than 
any other American preacher in the 
first half of the Twentieth Century. 
His autobiography has been published: 
The Living of These Days. His theory 
of preaching was presented in a single 
article published in Harper's Magazine, 
July, 1958: “What Is the Matter with 
Preaching?” Here is an omnibus edi- 
tion of his sermons, fittingly named 
Riverside Sermons, a selection of his 
“forty greatest sermons,” according to 
the paper jacket. Now is your chance 
to become acquainted, over a twelve 
months’ study-period, with a brave, 
gentle Christian preacher, and with his 
homiletical theory and practice. Per- 
haps he will be encouraged to give us 
a third volume where his view of 
preaching will be spelled out in detail. 

—J. T. Cleland 


Thoughts for Times Like These. S. 
Ralph Harlow. Philosophical Li- 
brary.) 1957. =x, 18] pp. —$3:00, 


Judging from the number of times 
“Q) young and fearless Prophet of 
ancient Galilee” is sung in York Chap- 
el, its author, Ralph Harlow, is persona 
grata in Methodism. Here is the 
thought-content of his hymn sub-di- 
vided, ramified, expanded and elabo- 
rated into thirty-five sermons and medi- 
tations which meddle in politics, de- 
nounce militarism, favor desegrega- 
tion, worry about anti-semitism and 
put in a plea for psychical research. 
This is the old Liberalism—God- 
centered, evangelical and social-gospel- 
ish—coming out of the old corner of 
the old ring to do battle with the old 
enemy. The style is vigorous as the 
pleader is intense; yet it is a disci- 
plined style considering the enthusiasm 
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which explodes within it. Here are 
exciting stories and case-studies crying 
to be repeated by universalists, inte- 
grationists and pacifists. This collec- 
tion is both readable and soul-search- 
ing—J. T. Cleland. 


Reaching People from the Pulpit. 
Dwight E. Stevenson and Charles 
F. Diehl. Harper. 1958. x, 172 pp. 
$3.00. 


Every year several students with 
“throat problems” are referred to Dr. 
Watt Eagle, Professor of Otalaryn- 
gology in the Duke Medical School, 
who gives them of his skill as a personal 
contribution to the service of the 
church. Yet many of us, who do not 
require surgery,-could help ourselves 
so far as delivery is concerned if we 
but had a knowledgeable volume to 
assist us. Here it is. This is a book 
on delivery and deals, simply and 
clearly, in text and diagrams, with 
such matters as respiration, articula- 
tion, resonation, and the like. It is 
well acquainted with our common fail- 
ings; it sets up a standard at which 
we may aim; it prescribes specific 
corrective exercises, with self-rating 
(and wife-rating!) forms for analysis. 
Anything Dwight Stevenson writes is 
worth our reading, and he has co-opted 
a colleague—Charles F. Diehl, a psy- 
chologist—to give him professional as- 
sistance.—J. T. Cleland. 


Principles of Christian Worship. Ray- 
mond Abba. Oxford. 1957. 196 
pp. $2.75. 


Churchmen on opposite sides of the 
current liturgical tug-of-war will find 
both reproof and instruction in Ray- 
mond Abba’s interpretation of the first 
principles of worship. This volume 
admonishes those who love the spon- 
taneity and freedom of the non-litur- 
gical service to consider the defects of 
extemporary prayer and the weaknesses 
of a haphazard order of worship. On 
the other hand, the book urges those 
who prefer the dignity and beauty of 
liturgy to observe the inadequacies of 
many ritualistic services. To the free- 
worship partisans the book says, “You 
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can overcome your dislike and fear 
of ritualism.” To the devotees of form 
in public worship the book says, “In 
your zeal to achieve logical orderliness 
and beauty in worship, do not deny 
man’s need of the intimate promptings 
of the Holy Spirit.’ Both sides are 
reminded that no one mode of worship 
is adequate in itself and that liturgical 
form and free worship may complement 
each other. 

It should be promptly added that 
the purpose of this handbook of prin- 
ciples is not to promote peace among 
ecclesiastical disputants. The volume 
is intended to relate history and theolo- 
gy to present day practices in the 
church. It is designed to help modern 
churchgoers become better acquainted 
with the historic faith which finds 
expression through liturgy. 

The author is a versatile Britisher 
who has achieved prominence in Aus- 
tralia and England as a business man, 
a musician, a teacher, and a clergyman. 
Here are two suggestions for using 
his well-written book: (1) The busy 
parish minister will find it a handy 
textbook for a private refresher course 
in liturgics and homiletics. (2) The 
busy layman, conscious of a need for 
instruction in the nature and ways of 
corporate worship, will find it a trust- 
worthy introduction to first principles. 

—W. A. Kale 


The Wesley Orders of Common Prayer. 
Edited by Edward C. Hobbs, Na- 
tional Methodist Student Movement. 
1957. 106 pp. $1.00. 


John Wesley prepared and sent to 
America The Sunday Service of the 
Methodists in North America, with 
other Occasional Services. The Christ- 
mas Conference of 1784 adopted Wes- 
ley’s Sunday Services, but the work 
fell by the wayside because of anti- 
British feeling incidental to the Amer- 
ican Revolution. 

The Sunday Services remain in es- 
sence in The Ritual, but the Service 
is quite rare and has not been reprinted 
in authentic form. However, Ed- 
ward C. Hobbs, Perkins School of 
Theology, Dallas, Texas, has edited 
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the Wesley Services under the title, 
The Wesley Orders of Common 
Prayer. 

It is regrettable that no one has 
had the courage to reproduce the 
Sunday Service exactly as Wesley 
had it; those who are seeking the re- 
covery of the historic forms of Method- 
ist Worship will appreciate this little 
book. 

Three special features should be 
mentioned: (1) The Introduction is 
an excellent interpretation of liturgical 
worship; (2) Hobbs has arranged 
Morning Prayer with and without a 
musical setting; and (3) the detailed 
notes at the end provide a brief but 
excellent commentary on the several 
services—V. E, Queen. 


Prayer Book Interleaves. .William 
Palmer Ladd. Seabury Press, 1942 
and 1957. 193 pp. $1.75. (Also in 
paper. ) 


The Liturgy and the Christian Faith. 
Massey H. Shepherd, Jr. Seabury 
Press, 1957. 49 pp. $ .95 (paper). 


William Palmer Ladd was a scholar, 
liturgist, and teacher of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, and Jnterleaves is 
a collection of articles on worship and 
the Christian life written for an Epis- 
copal church-paper, to be read by 
laymen. Devout and practical as well 
as scholarly, Dean Ladd was enor- 
mously influential in Episcopal and 
ecumenical circles. This book hints 
why. For in a succession of two- or 
three-page articles he penetrates to 
the heart of Church history, theology, 
and corporate life centered in the wor- 
ship of God. 

Here are the titles of the divisions: 
History; The Christian Year; The 
Holy Eucharist ; Baptism ; Ceremonial : 
Adaptation; Unity; Miscellany, The 
Question Box; and Appendix. Pithy, 
practical, devout, these writings have 
aided Episcopalians in the recovery 
of their heritage of biblical corporate 
life centered in common prayer and 
praise and in the Holy Communion. 

His pupil and successor, Massey H. 
Shepherd, Jr., wrote the foreword to 
Interleaves and continued Dean Ladd’s 


“column” in The Witness. (Some of 
Shepherd’s “columns” have been pub- 
lished under the title The Living 
Liturgy, by Oxford Press. They are 
equally helpful.) 

The Liturgy and the Christian Faith 
is the substance of lectures given as a 
refresher course to Japanese Episcopal 


clergymen. Therefore they are brief, 
schematic, and yet historically and 
theologically rich. Herein lies their 


value; for thus shorn of details they 
explain with powerful clarity the re- 
lationships between belief and prayer, 
theology and liturgy. The chapter 
headings are: The Liturgical Move- 
ment (world wide, interdenominational, 
and of first importance) ; The Easter 
Mystery (the beating heart of both 
belief and liturgy); The Christian 
Year (“a means of grace, . . . for 


living the fullness of the faith’) ; The 
Christian Initiation (Baptism); The 
Eucharist; The Daily Offices (from 


which come Morning and Evening 
Prayer and our Methodist “Morning 
Worship”). 

Why should these books be studied 
by Methodist ministers? Let me out- 
line why. Our doctrinal and _ litur- 
gical roots are in the historic church, 
via the Episcopal articles of faith and 
corporate usages. As we rediscover 
our Wesleyan (both Charles and 
John) ancestry, we see that their 
genius resided precisely in retaining, 
recovering, combining, “methodizing” 
and providing the variegated means 
of grace of the Universal Church. As 
we attempt to understand and re- 
cover our neglected means of grace, 
we shall find that our Episcopal 
brethren have preserved them for us, 
and that the problems we now dimly 
see, they have been facing and solv- 
ing. The meanings and means of 
grace, how to recover the common life, 
the relations between Christian nur- 
ture, Biblical preaching, beliefs and 
worship; the evangelical power of 
the Christian Year; how to employ 
“forms” yet avoid formalism; the 
meanings of Holy Communion—all 
these and more are here realistically 
and devoutly expounded. 
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The Methodist Church is feeble and 
sick for want of these historic means 
of grace. As we emerge from our 
fragmented “isms’—both ritualism and 
revivalism—and attempt to recover 
our Methodist breadth, balance, and 
power, we need devout and expe- 
rienced guides. Here are two of the 
best, for ministers and laymen alike. 

For as you read their reverent ex- 
positions of the means of grace, they 
themselves can become for you and 
your people means of grace, leading 
into communion with the great and 
gracious Father revealed to us by our 
Lord and Savior, Jesus Christ. Good 
liturgy does precisely this, and in this 
primary sense these men will aid us. 
Get and read these books, and give 
them to your leaders in Christian 
education.—John J. Rudin, IT. 


The Divine Quest in Music. R. W. 
S. Mendl. Philosophical Library. 
1957. 252 pp. $7.50. 


The author disavows any intention 
of writing a history of liturgical music 
or a book of reference. His objective 
is “an essay on the relationship be- 
tween music and God.” The reviewer 
experiences considerable uneasiness in 
following this overly tense quest of 
the Divine. Frankly, he feels that 
the author strains his point to the 
limit in rescuing numerous composers 
from secularity, irreligion, and atheism. 

Whatever his reservations about the 
writer’s thesis, one may, however, be 
genuinely grateful for the helpful in- 
sights and astonishingly detailed in- 
formation packed into this book. 
Whether considering musical begin- 
nings, Old Testament texts, patristic 
suspicions, Purcell’s intrinsically re- 
ligious instincts, the so-called atheism 
of Berlioz, “religion in the opera 
house,’ or the “divinity of beauty” 
in Bizet’s Carmen, the writer demon- 
strates an intimate acquaintance with 
the most varied musical sources. 

All the great composers are ana- 
lyzed and interpreted here—frequently 
with wisdom. Chapter 16: “My Con- 
temporaries” (the author was born in 
1892) is a fascinative résumé of 
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Mahler, Elgar, Debussy, R. Strauss, 
Delius, Holst, Vaughan Williams, 
Sibelius, Bloch, Nielsen, Stravinsky, 
Honegger, Hindemith, Britten, Bartok, 
Messiaen and others. 

Even if a reader were to disagree 
with every basic conclusion of the 
author—this reviewer’s reactions are 
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well mixed—he would find this work 
a liberal education in locating issues 
and running down clues. The book is 
interestingly written in spite of its 
detailed analytics and its close brushes 
with unctuousness. The index is in- 
valuable—Ray C. Petry. 


